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MEMBERSHIP 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work are 
invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
It is the desire of the Executive Board that the membership be increased so 
that the organization may represent a powerful influence in favor of religious 
education in America, and, also, that the Association may be provided with 
adequate funds for the support of its activities.. The funds for the support of 
the Sansuintion are derived from the following Sources: 


Sustaining Membership 
Anyone desiring to give special aid to the Association may become a 
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Seminary Dues 
Each Seminary in the Seminary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 
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Catholic Deaf Education Dues 
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Catholic Blind Education Dues 
Each member in the Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual 
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General Membership 
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Donations 
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to help in the work. 

The Annual Report and current publications of this Association are 
sent to all members. Information in regard to the Association may be 
obtained from the Secretaries of the Departments or from the Secretary 
General. Remittances outside of the time of the convention should be sent 
to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should be made payable to 
the National Catholic Educational Association. 

General office of the National Catholic Educational Association, 


1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N. W., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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BOSTON—1947 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL 


DEAR MEMBER: 


On behalf of the Executive Board I am pleased to an- 
nounce that the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association will be held in 
Boston during Easter Week, April 8, 9, and 10, 1947. Ex- 
cellent arrangements have been made for the meetings of 
all departments and sections in the Statler Hotel, the Arm- 
ory, and New England Mutual Hall. 

The Association is welcomed to Boston by His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, who has appointed a committee to make the initial 


arrangements for the annual meeting. This is the second 
meeting of the Association to be held in Boston. The first 
one was conducted about thirty-eight years ago on July 
12-15, 1909. 


Many members of the Association will no doubt avail 
themselves of this opportunity to visit this historical city 
for the purpose of participating in the deliberations of the 
meetings. An active local committee and the respective 
program committees will endeavor to make this visit to 
Boston of great advantage to our Association. 

During the past year we have had a gratifying number of 
new members. The next meeting in Boston and the 1948 
meeting in San Francisco should result in many other new 
members and therefore help to make the Association truly 
representative of the Catholic School System throughout 
the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary General. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT, N.C.E.A. 
ON THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


In compliance with the request of the Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing for recommendations concerning the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, the Committee 
appointed by the College and University Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association respectfully 
submits its findings. 


I. POTENTIAL VALUE OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS 
1. As a Link 


There is need for some association to bring about a closer 
degree of relationship between student bodies of Catholic 
institutions of higher learning. An excessive isolationism 
exists among many of our colleges’ student groups in ap- 
proaching common problems and challenges. We believe 


that the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
contains potentially a means whereby unity and coopera- 
tion can be fostered among the student bodies of our 200 
Catholic colleges and universities throughout the country. 
In effecting a reasonable degree of intercollegiate action, 
regionally and nationally, this Federation contributes to 
the formation of a truly Catholic consciousness and coopera- 
tion rising above merely local interests and provincialisms. 


2. As an Educational Medium 

The Federation presents Catholic educators with an ad- 
ditional medium for leadership training. Presuming that 
one of the functions of higher education is the formation 
of leaders, we see in the activities of this Federation an op- 
portunity for “learning by doing.” Student leaders partici- 
pating in an intercollegiate Federation experience a type 
of action and cooperation which cannot be fully realized in 
a purely local campus setting. Under the guidance of local, 
regional, and national moderators, these student leaders 
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plan and work together in the larger areas of regional and 
national activity. 


3. External Exigencies 

We are aware that an increased emphasis, possibly exag- 
gerated, has been placed upon national and international 
student movements. However, it is evident that national 
and international student groups are receiving the attention 
of governments and leaders in social and political circles. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) will probably give official recog- 
nition to an international student agency with component 
national parts. We see in this Federation a response of 
American Catholic higher education to this recent develop- 
ment. If national or international student movements exist 
presently or in the future, our students should be prepared 
to exercise a forceful and integrated relationship to such 
activities. 


II. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE FEDERATION 

1. From the Viewpoint of Educators 

We believe that this Federation of Catholic College 
Students is understood only partially by the majority of 
the administrators and faculties of our colleges and uni- 
versities. While some fault for lack of understanding may 
lie with educational authorities, an adequate explanation 
of this Federation has never been brought to administrators 
and faculties in a proper manner. Some of the shortcom- 
ings of this Federation are due to lack of support and 
understanding on the faculty level. Apathy and lack of 
cooperation evidenced in some quarters arise principally 
from insufficient knowledge. We are not aware of any 
positive opposition to this Federation based upon a careful 
study of its objectives. 


2. From the Point of View of Students 

As with faculty members, the vast majority of Catholic 
college and university students in this country entertain a 
partial or total ignorance of this Federation, its objectives 
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and its program. Among those who are acquainted with 
it, there is vagueness, apathy, and indecision based upon 
poor understanding. Even those who are fairly active in 
the Federation’s program on a local, regional, or national 
basis lack a full appreciation of its import and its methods 
of operation. Consequently, the Federation in its present 
state is unable to bring about the intended degree of corpo- 
rate thinking and action even among student leaders, much 
less among the total group of students. 


3. Organizational Structure 

In theory, the organizational structure of the Federation 
is sound. It provides for national planning, coordination, 
and cooperation under a group of national officers. Re- 
gional divisions embracing colleges within a designated area 
carry on a program of intercollegiate cooperation within 
the confines of this region. It is also considered sound to 
include a place for intercollegiate relationships on a spe- 
cial interest basis. The “Commission” idea as set forth 
meets this need. 

However, there should be considerable improvement in 
the concrete application of this organizational structure. 
Nationally, regionally, and locally, there is a vagueness 
and looseness in organizational ties and coordinated action. 
Functions frequently seem to be indecisive, slow, and un- 
wieldy. Further clarification and adjustments are required 
to avoid wasted effort and general lassitude in organiza- 
tional activity. 


III. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
In view of our observations on the value of this Federa- 
tion and the critical evaluation of its present situation, we 
would respectfully submit the following recommendations 
affecting those involved in the proper functioning of this 
Federation. 


1. Educational Authorities 


We believe that a strong Catholic Student Federation will 
be realized only by general acceptance, approval, and sup- 
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port on the part of college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers. This program should be fully understood by them. 
As previously stated, they should be approached in a man- 
ner appropriate to them and not principally from the 
student level. The wishes of the Hierarchy should be prop- 
erly brought to their attention. The interests and activi- 
ties of this Federation should receive due attention in the 
deliberations of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. Opportunity should be given at regional and na- 
tional meetings of the N.C.E.A. for questions, criticisms, 
and observations on the Federation and its relationship to 
the general field of Catholic higher education. 
Relationships to the local campus projects carried on by 
regional and national commissions require good faculty ad- 
vice and assistance. Therefore, we recommend further 
recruiting of interested and able faculty advisers for all 
such activities connected with the Federation’s program. 


The security and effectiveness of these activities will depend 
upon counsel and support from members of the faculty 
group. 


2. Students in General 

It is not contemplated that the total group of Catholic 
college students will directly participate in the activities 
of the Federation. However, it is necessary that this 
larger group be generally aware of its existence and opera- 
tion, and be informed of those important considerations or 
actions which require their attention and understanding. 
Both adult and student leaders associated with the Federa- 
tion must interpret its general work to the total body of 
students. Upon this general appreciation and awareness 
depend the hope of building a stronger leadership and wider 
participation. 


3. Student Leaders in the Federation 

Student leaders in this Federation are not designated by 
college administrators or ecclesiastical authorities. They 
come from the colleges through their official representa- 
tives. Consequently, the caliber of student leadership 
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in this Federation depends ultimately on proper formation 
and selection on the local college level. We recommend that 
every effort be made to acquaint both local student leaders 
and faculty advisers of this fundamental prerequisite to 
good regional and national student leadership. 

Furthermore, we recommend that regional and national 
officers be given the opportunity of specific training for 
their particular assignments. This is the responsibility of 
adult advisers and moderators in regional and national 
activities. 

IV. SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


This committee concurred at its final meeting on three 
specific steps which would implement its general recom- 
mendations. We submit these for Your Excellency’s con- 


iy 


sideration. ” 
1. A Circular Letter 


We would respectfully recommend that Your Excellency, 
the Episcopal Moderator of this Federation and Chairman 
of the Youth Department, N.C.W.C., communicate with 
presidents of Catholic colleges and universities throughout 
the country. We would suggest that they be informed once 
again of the interest of the Hierarchy in this Federation and 
of your own views on the matter. 


2. Advisory Committee 

We would recommend that an advisory committee of 
adults be set up in relation to this Federation. Such an 
adult committee is outlined in the present constitution of 
the Federation. We recommend that this committee be 
not merely advisory to this Federation, but also to its 
Episcopal Moderator and the educational authorities con- 
cerned with its program. 


3. National and Regional Chaplains 

We recommend that Your Excellency take steps to 
strengthen the interest and effectiveness of the national 
and regional chaplains of this Federation. On the regional 
level, the chaplain is the principal source of assistance and 
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advice in regional intercollegiate activities. Moreover, he 
is the officially designated moderator representing college 
administrators and Ordinaries of dioceses. It is obvious 
that both the effectiveness of the program and the safe- 


guarding of higher interests depend upon an interested and TI 
active chaplain. The same observations apply to the office Orgé 
of national chaplain. Consequently, a program to maintain on ) 
adequate chaplain interest and cooperation is of paramount lies 1 
importance to all concerned. new 


In submitting this final report, the members of the com- reac. 
mittee believe that they have accomplished the task assigned sign 
an 0 


to them by the Executive Committee of the College and 





University Department, N.C.E.A. We trust that these tobe: 
considerations will be of some value in creating a sound tbe | 
and practical form of Catholic intercollegiate student action. the | 
REV. WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C., 7 
Chairman, Dept. of Education, office 
Notre Dame University. ee 
SISTER CATHERINE MARIE, S.C., davis 
Dean, College of Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y. 
REV. EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J., a 
Executive Director, ho 
Jesuit Educational Association. =a d 
REV. FREDERICK J. EASTERLY, C.M., f 
St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. om 
REv. A. WILLIAM CRANDELL, S.J., oil 
Dean, Loyola University, It 
New Orleans, La. UNI 
MOTHER MAryY CATHERINE, O.S.U., ae 
Dean, Mary Manse College, of E 
Toledo, Ohio. ei 
REV. FRANCIS J. FUREY, D.D., Chairman, * ai 


President, Immaculata College, Pa. 
October, 1946 


UNESCO, INSTRUMENT FOR PEACE 


VERY REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, Ph.D., 


SECRETARY GENERAL, The National Catholic Educational 
Association; Director, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization will hold its first General Conference in Paris 
on November 19, 1946. Behind that simple announcement 
lies more than three years careful preparation to bring this 
new organization into existence. These preparations 
reached a climax when President Truman, on July 30, 1946, 
signed the Joint Resolution which made the United States 
an Official participant in the UNESCO program. On Oc- 
tober 14 of this year President Truman officially appointed 
the five delegates and their alternates who will represent 
the United States at the first sessions in Paris.* 

Between the two world wars a number of sporadic efforts 
had been made to institute some kind of an international 
office for the exchange of educational information. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that all of these efforts were aimed fun- 
damentally at the promotion of world understanding. Of 
course, UNESCO’s historical roots lie deep under the intel- 
lectual remains of the medieval community of Christian 
scholars and are a reminder of an age when learned men 
had a common language and conferred freely as members 
of a single spiritual and intellectual body. But more im- 
mediately it was a recognition of the menace of nationalism 
and militarism which has been the major force bringing 
UNESCO into existence. 

It will be readily recalled that the present program of 
UNESCO has been preceded by activities of the Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation and the International Bureau 
of Education. For various reasons these organizations were 
not completely successful. I think it is accurate to say the 
chief reason for their failure can be found in the fact that 


*The delegates include William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State; Archibald 
MacLeish; George D. Stoddard; Anne O’Hare McCormick; and Arthur H. Compton. 
The alternates include Chester Bowles, Milton Eisenhower, Charles Johnson, Anna 
Rosenberg, and George Shuster. 
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statesmen lacked the conviction that there was a need to 
build the defenses of peace in men’s minds and hearts. 
Nevertheless, the work of the above mentioned organiza- 
tions has been useful technically. The Institute for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation convened many conferences of intellec- 
tuals and it developed exchanges of information between 
museum and archive officials and even served as the secre- 
tariat to the International Council of Scientific Unions. The 
Bureau, too, was a clearinghouse of information on educa- 
tion and it was responsible for a number of studies on edu- 
cational matters. It must be admitted though that neither 
organization ever contributed very directly to the an- 
nounced goal of UNESCO. 

UNESCO had its beginnings in a number of places. The 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education met in October, 
1942, in London with the expressed desire to explore meth- 
ods of replacing cultural facilities and resources which had 
been destroyed by the Axis. Originally Great Britain and 
the exiled governments of the Continental Allies were rep- 
resented at the early meetings; but the United States, the 
Soviet Republics, China, the British Dominions, and India 
were invited and agreed to send observers in the spring 
of 1943. 

Although the Conference originally defined its terms of 
operation broadly enough to permit it to inquire into needs 
for basic scholastic materials, scientific apparatus, and 
equipment for visual and oral instruction, it was evident to 
some of the participants in these initial stages that even a 
broader conception of functions was necessary. Conse- 
quently, a Commission on Cultural Conventions prepared a 
model agreement for reciprocal cultural exchanges. Other 
proposals in scientific, historical, and audio-visual areas 
pointed up the fact that a multiplicity of needed projects 
would demand a larger organization. The states repre- 
sented by the observers were soon invited to become full 
members of the Conference. Although they recognized the 
importance of the work to be done, they were reluctant to 
associate themselves with the program, since they felt that 
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an entirely new organization with a broader membership 
should replace the initial conference. 

So it was that in April, 1944, the United States Govern- 
ment sent to London a distinguished delegation, headed by 
the Honorable William Fulbright, to discuss plans for a 
United Nations organization for educational and cultural 
reconstruction. A tentative draft constitution was devel- 
oped jointly by the Conference and the delegation and cir- 
culated to the United Nations for comment. 

This tentative draft constitution provided for the estab- 
lishment of an international fund to finance educational and 
cultural relief and rehabilitation; and it outlined the aims 
and functions for the proposed organization, but it failed 
to provide for a continuing existence beyond the reconstruc- 
tion period. It was the opinion here in the United States 
and elsewhere that, although the draft had many things to 
recommend it, there was a need for a more permanent type 
of organization. Again the desirability of financing relief 
and reconstruction through some type of international fund 
was challenged, since UNRRA was already in existence. 
With these differences in mind the Allied Ministers began 
to reword the earlier document while at the same time 
officials of our Department of State, in consultation with 
leaders in the educational, scientific, and cultural field, also 
undertook a revision. Meanwhile, the need and urgency to 
found a United Nations organization for education and cul- 
ture was recognized by the San Francisco Conference and 
a resolution stating this need was adopted there. In Au- 
gust, 1945, the American revision of the draft constitution 
was published and was offered as a basis for discussion at a 
United Nations Conference scheduled for London late i 
that same year. 

At the November conference in London forty-four gov- 
ernments were represented and seven international organi- 
zations sent observers. The United States delegation was 
headed by the Honorable Archibald MacLeish. The con- 
ference continued from November 1 to 16 and produced a 
new draft Constitution, an Instrument to establish a Pre- 
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paratory Commission for UNESCO, and a Resolution stat- 
ing that the seat of UNESCO should be in Paris. 

It is interesting to note here that the Instrument estab- 
lishing the UNESCO Preparatory Commission instructed 
it to prepare an agenda for UNESCO and to convoke its 
first General Conference. Likewise, the Commission was 
to prepare studies and recommendations concerning the 
program and budget of the new organization. Moreover, 
it was instructed to provide for some immediate action on 
educational and cultural reconstruction in devastated coun- 
tries by bringing such needs to the attention of possible 
donors. 

In January, 1946, the newly created Preparatory Com- 
mission approved rules for procedure and began to under- 
take its work. By February the Preparatory Commission 
had made an excellent beginning, and it was decided that 
seven expert committees corresponding to the planning 
divisions of the secretariat should be established to discuss 
proposals in their respective fields of work in order to pro- 
vide some guidance for the secretariat in its work of organ- 
izing and evaluating them. During the months of May and 
June these expert committees on education, natural scie- 
ences, libraries and special projects, social sciences, media 
of mass communications, fine and applied arts and letters, 
and philosophy met in sessions which lasted two days each. 
The discussions were encouraged by working documents 
placed before each committee to serve as bases for dis- 
cussion. 

By July the work of the Preparatory Commission which 
was meeting for its fifth session began to take definite form. 
The work of the special committees wasreviewed and a study 
was made of a draft agreement establishing UNESCO’s 
relationship with the UN. Procedures were studied for the 
estimation of UNESCO’s budget on the basis of proposed 
programs. Reports on the reconstruction problem were 
heard and suggestions for the observance of a UNESCO 
Month were considered. This celebration was to be held 
in conjunction with the first meeting of the General Con- 
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ference and it was planned to include exhibitions, lectures, 
and celebrations in Paris as well as appropriate programs 
in other member countries. 

The United States first participated in the work of build- 
ing UNESCO early in 1943 when two observers designated 
by our Ambassador to England began to attend sessions of 
the Allied Ministers. A continuing representative, the late 
Dr. Grayson Kefauver, maintained liaison with the Allied 
Ministers from April, 1944, after the Fulbright delegation 
completed its work, until the United Nations Conference of 
November, 1945. Dr. Esther C. Brunauer succeeded Dr. 
Kefauver in March, 1946. 

In January, 1946, Senator James E. Murray and Con- 
gressman Chester E. Merrow, both delegates to the Novem- 
ber conference in London, introduced a Joint Resolution 
authorizing United States participation in the work of 
UNESCO. Both House and Senate passed the Resolution 
and a joint committee then recommended the acceptance of 
the Senate version and both Houses acted in accordance 
with this report. Support for the Joint Resolution in both 
Houses of Congress was overwhelming. Any difference of 
opinion regarding United States participation in UNESCO 
was limited to a discussion of the National Commission 
which was also authorized in the Joint Resolution. It will 
be remembered that Article VII of the UNESCO Charter 
recommends the formation of national commissions in mem- 
ber nations to act in an advisory capacity on matters rele- 
vant to educational cooperation. 

Considerable interest has been demonstrated by Ameri- 
can educators in the UNESCO program since its first pro- 
posal. Late in 1943 a group of educators, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Harlow Shapley of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, banded together to organize the American Associa- 
tion for an International Office for Education. Among the 
outstanding proponents in this movement were Mr. James 
Marshall of the New York City Board of Education and 
Monsignor George Johnson of the Catholic University. 

Great credit must be reflected upon the work of this As- 
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sociation for its efforts to keep the need for an interna- 
tional educational organization before the American public. 
The Association always emphasized that fullest cooperation 
by the Government and non-governmental agencies in defin- 
ing and solving post-war educational problems was neces- 
sary. It was pointed out that there was an imperative need 
for organized and effective means whereby the peoples of 
the world could meet together for the purpose of discussing 
an interest that is as common and vital as education and dis- 
cover ways and means of illuminating with the light of truth 
every darkened nook and cranny the world over. The Asso- 
ciation was quite articulate in insisting that the composi- 
tion of any group contemplated for the purpose of guiding 
and directing an international educational office must be 
thoroughly democratic in the sense that it would give full 
and adequate representation to the people of the various 
nations and not merely to their governments. It was pointed 
out that voluntary organizations for educational purposes 
should be given a voice, as should parents, the teaching pro- 
fessions, and the public at large. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO 
as finally established seemed to meet the requirements 
pointed up by the Association for an International Office for 
Education. The United States National Commission gath- 
ered for its initial four-day meeting in Washington, Sep- 
tember 23, 1946. In addition to its obligation imposed by 
Congress on the Commission, to advise the United States 
Government on its participation in UNESCO, the National 
Commission had a second duty for its members of which 
they were deeply conscious. This was to act as a liaison 
with the thousands of organizations in this country and 
their millions of individual members in carrying out the 
UNESCO program. 

The members of the National Commission reviewed the 
origin and purposes of UNESCO. In the discussions it was 
pointed out that the purpose of UNESCO as stated in its 
Constitution is to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through education, 
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science, and culture. The members of the National Com- 
mission regard UNESCO not as an international undertak- 
ing to promote education, science, and culture as ends in 
themselves, but rather through education, science, and cul- 
ture, to advance the peace of the world. 

In the opinion of the National Commission the position 
to be taken by the American delegation in the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at Paris should be determined by this 
purpose. It was stated that the American delegation should 
support those proposals for action by UNESCO which give 
promise of advancing directly and significantly the cause 
of peace through understanding. “The necessity of this 
labor,” to quote the eloquent words of Archibald MacLeish, 
“vrows clearer from day to day as the effects of misunder- 
standing and distrust and fear upon the conduct of interna- 
tional relations become increasingly evident. The recogni- 
tion of the fundamental community of human interests 
which made possible the great collaborative effort of the war 
has diminished with time and change, and the possibility 
of common effort for peace and for security has diminished 
with it.” It will be needful, in the words of Mr. MacLeish, 
“To restore and make increasingly articulate the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind—to identify and analyze 
the existing obstacles to that solidarity and to develop action 
which will strengthen or create forces to overcome them.” 
This is the most immediate and the most urgent need of our 
time. 

In its initial session the Commission considered a large 
number of proposals for action by UNESCO as developed 
by the Preparatory Commission. These proposals will be 
reviewed at the meeting of the General Conference of 
UNESCO. Accordingly the National Commission consid- 
ered the report of the Preparatory Commission as a point 
of departure and did not hesitate to develop and to advance 
additional or different ideas of its own. The final report of 
the National Commission made no effort to list in full the 
recommendations adopted by it in the various fields of 
UNESCO’s activity. The recommendations listed in the 
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final report are those to which the Commission attached 
greatest over-all and present importance. These recom- 
mendations, in the opinion of the National Commission, best 
illustrated the character of the work UNESCO should 
undertake. 

The National Commission, therefore, recommended at 
this time only a limited number of projects in connection 
with any proposed activities for UNESCO. It recommended 
first of all international callaboration for the preservation 
of men’s knowledge of themselves, their world, and each 
other. At this point the Commission urged that the Ameri- 
can delegation advance and support proposals for action 
looking toward the rehabilitation of libraries, museums, 
scientific libraries, educational institutions, and other de- 
positories of the materials and tools of art and learning. 
Although the Commission felt that it was not appropriate 
for UNESCO to attempt the work of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, nevertheless UNESCO will remain the only 
body which can properly direct a general study of needs 
and draft a plan of action. 

The second important recommendation made by the Na- 
tional Commission concerned international collaboration for 
the increase of men’s knowledge of themselves, their world, 
and each other, through learning, science, and the arts. The 
Commission felt that the American delegation should sup- 
port proposals looking toward the development of condi- 
tions more favorable to the creative and investigative work 
of artists, scientists, and scholars. The American delega- 
tion should advance and support proposals for studies by 
UNESCO of social and international tensions which create 
obstacles to international understanding and, therefore, 
to peace. 

The third important proposal of the National Commis- 
sion dealt with international collaboration for the dissemi- 
nation of men’s knowledge of themselves, their world, and 
each other, through education and through all the instru- 
ments of communication. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the American delegation should advance and support 
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proposals for the establishment of the means of interna- 
tional communication through education and through all 
other media where they are needed and where they are at 
present lacking. A world-wide radio network capable of 
laying down a strong and consistent signal in all major 
areas of the world was deemed a necessity. The Commis- 
sion urged the American delegation to advance proposals 
for action to free the channels of international communi- 
cation of obstacles created by discriminatory or unduly re- 
strictive copyright legislation or similar practices or laws. 

In the areas that concerned proposals for the investiga- 
tion by UNESCO of methods of education for international 
understanding and for the development of attitudes con- 
ducive to peace, the National Commission made some very 
positive suggestions. The investigations carried on in this 
area should direct themselves to the processes by which na- 
tions organize and give practice, within their own boun- 
daries, to their people in the arts of peaceful cooperation. 
These investigations should concern themselves with more 
than mere fact-finding activities. It was urged that they 
be sociological studies of great scope and depth. 

The American delegation was encouraged to advance and 
support proposals that UNESCO call a conference in the 
year 1947 on the principles, policies, and procedures to be 
followed in the preparation of textbooks and other teaching 
materials. This conference should include in its member- 
ship classroom teachers from all educational levels, school 
administrators, writers, publishers, and other experts in 
the production and use of instructional materials. 

Another area given considerable study by the National 
Commission concerned itself with the advancement of pro- 
posals for the exchange of students, teachers, scholars, 
artists, artisans, scientists, government officials, and others 
active in the various fields of UNESCO’s work. 

Those who participated in the work of the National Com- 
mission came away from the initial meeting with a number 
of convictions. First of all, they realized the fundamental 
importance of the work they were called upon to do. It be- 
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came clear that not only were the members of the National 
Commission to advise with government about the work of 
the delegation, but, perhaps most important of all, they 
were to take back to their own organizations and to the 
country at large a wealth of important information which, 
if properly distributed, would do much to achieve the goal, 
peace through understanding. The work of the National 
Commission, too, has made it possible for the educational 
world to focus its eyes upon the first meeting of UNESCO 
in Paris. The subsequent program of the National Com- 
mission will be colored and affected by what takes place 
at this first Paris meeting. The test will be whether edu- 
cators can get down to a working program in the field of 
international peace or whether their efforts will degenerate 
into a mere debate. 

It is of paramount importance for our educational 
leaders to watch closely what is being said and done by both 
the National Commission and UNESCO. UNESCO and 
the National Commission will function successfully in direct 
proportion to what is said and done about international un- 
derstanding in classrooms on all levels throughout our na- 
tion. It has been said, “UNESCO as a new agency is daring 
in purpose and novel in structure. The means it employs 
should be appropriate to its nature. It must serve as the 
cutting edge for international action.” 





SOCIAL SECURITY FOR LAY-PROFESSORS IN 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES* 


VERY REV. EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A., M.S., LL.D., 
Augustinian College, Washington, D. C. 


The majority of the administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel of our Catholic Colleges can be classified as unsal- 
aried personnel. They are members of Religious Orders 
or Communities of men and women who contribute their 
services to the cause of Catholic Education. In dedicating 
their lives to a Religious Community to serve without pay, 
however, they are equivalently insured by their Community 
against the economic hazards of life, such as sickness, dis- 
ablement and want in old age. As long as they remain with 
their Community they need have no worries on this score for 
the future. In a word, they enjoy complete coverage under 
the “Social Security” provisions that are proper to a Re- 
ligious Order or Congregation. 

In some Catholic Colleges, diocesan clergy serve as ad- 
ministrators or teachers. These priests must provide for 
their own livelihood and receive modest salaries which are 
usually less than would be received by lay-professors for 
comparable services. Their problem of social security when 
they reach old age or become incapacitated, is left largely 
to their own initiative. They have a social security prob- 
lem, but, in general, it is not acute. 

There is a third classification of administrative and teach- 
ing personnel in our Catholic Colleges and this is com- 
prised of the laymen and laywomen who, in steadily increas- 
ing numbers, are finding a career in Catholic Higher Edu- 
cation. No figures are readily available to show the total 
number of lay teachers in our colleges in comparison to 
priestly or religious teachers. The significant fact is that 
comparatively few Catholic Colleges are without some lay- 
members on their staffs. In smaller colleges they may 
number only one or two. In larger institutions they may 

* Adapted from an address delivered by the writer of the ‘Workshop on College 
Organization and Administration,” the Catholic University of America, June 21, 1946. 
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number as many as three or four hundred and may greatly 
outnumber priestly or religious members of the staff. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE FOR THE “SECURITY” 
OF ITS LAY STAFF 


It is with these lay-members of college staffs that we are 
chiefly concerned in this article. They have real problems 
of social security in old age, in illness, or other incapacity. 
They have homes to maintain, families to raise, children to 
educate, and an uncertain future to provide for. In many 
cases they enjoy little better than a modest subsistence sal- 
ary that is even less than would be received in non-Catholic 
institutions of comparable size. 


At this point, let me make three basic observations. First, 
the lay-teacher has a permanent place on the faculties of 
Catholic colleges. In days gone by, especially in smaller 
colleges conducted by Religious Communities, lay-members 
of the faculty may have been considered more or less as a 
temporary expedient, pending the day when the Religious 
Community would be able to staff the entire faculty. I 
submit that this is no longer true—nor is it ever likely to be 
true—except in isolated instances. Furthermore, no Cath- 
olic college administrator that I know would wish to dis- 
pense with the lay-members of his faculty, even if he could 
do so. Lay faculty members have proved their worth. They 
help to give a well-rounded tone to the administrative and 
teaching personnel of a college. 

Second, “Social Security” as a settled policy of American 
life has come to stay. Had it not been for the war, the 
Social Security Act would have been extended to cover 
many other occupations which are not now included. Its 
further extension is only a matter of time, but this in no 
way lessens the obligation of the college to do something for 
its lay staff. In fact, it emphasizes the necessity. College 
personnel were excluded from the Federal plan at its incep- 
tion about ten years ago, at the insistence of the colleges, 
chiefly on the plea that this would jeopardize the traditional 
freedom from taxation of such institutions. The implica- 
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tion was that colleges would undertake this responsibility 
for themselves. Some have. Many have not. And among 
those that have not are to be found the great majority of 
Catholic colleges. At the present time the colleges of the 
country have reversed their stand, and most of them now 
favor inclusion under the “old age and survivors benefits” 
section of the Act while still strongly objecting to inclusion 
under the unemployment provisions. 

Third, under the clear social teachings of the Popes, there 
is every reason to expect that Catholic colleges would be 
in the forefront in making social security provisions for the 
lay-members of their staffs. The fact of the matter is that 
Catholic colleges have lagged behind other colleges in this 
matter. Failure to take enlightened action in this regard 
can be attributed to a number of factors, among which may 
be enumerated lack of thought and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems and worries of the lay personnel of the 
college; lack of knowledge of the social security problem as a 
whole, coupled with failure to think through its implica- 


tions; a vague feeling of financial inability which has never 
been followed through with any thorough-going study or 
investigation. 


It is my conviction that the financial inability of our col- 
leges to provide a program of old age and survivors’ benefits 
for lay staff members has been greatly exaggerated. I ques- 
tion whether any Catholic college has ever seriously studied 
the problem and then turned away from it without action, 
solely because of the financial cost. In fact, I question that 
any college, which has seriously studied the problem, has 
failed to take appropriate action. Sometimes I have heard 
it said: “A pension program does not apply to us because 
we have only a few lay-professors’”—as if the qualification 
many or few, had anything to do with the social security 
of the individual lay-professor! If anything, a small lay- 
staff should make it easier for a college to undertake a pen- 
sion program. If the responsibility of the college in this 
area, with all its implications, is recognized, ways and means 
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can be found to finance a workable plan without too great 
difficulty. 


WHO BENEFITS BY A COLLEGE RETIREMENT PROGRAM? 

The lay-faculty members benefit, of course, by such a pro- 
gram. A vested interest is being acquired in a retirement 
income which few individuals, through their own efforts, 
would voluntarily succeed in undertaking. Such a program 
gives the individual faculty member a feeling of security 
against the future. 

However, a strong case can be made to show that the col- 
lege itself is the greatest beneficiary from an enlightened 
retirement program for its lay-staff. A variety of benefits 
can accrue to the college, some of which may be briefly men- 
tioned. First and foremost, it will, in a systematic and busi- 
ness-like fashion, fulfill a moral responsibility of the college. 
This, in turn, will foster the good name of the institution 
among alumni and the general public. 

A retirement program is an indication that a Catholic 
college has a permanent place for the lay-teacher. This is 
an aid both in securing more competent personnel and in re- 
taining them. 

It will stimulate the morale of the lay-faculty and their 
loyalty to the college, thus contributing to more effective 
teaching. 

When a lay-professor who has given long service to a 
college, begins to slow up and fails notably in his teaching 
efficiency ; when student complaints begin to come in, what 
is the administration to do about it, if there is not a pension 
system with a definite retirement age? 

When a professor in service suddenly becomes incapaci- 
tated or dies, how can a college without a retirement system 
avoid drawing on its current funds to give financial assist- 
ance to the wife and dependent children? 

If a college is to deal with these various cases as they 
arise, by grants from its current funds, it should be noted 
that the burden will fall solely on the college, and will in- 
crease with the years. Furthermore, these obligations may 
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come at a time when the college is ill prepared to take care 
of them. Under a carefully planned pension system of the 
funded type, the teacher contributes a part of the expense 
from regular salary payments, to which the college adds its 
share. There is thus accumulated systematically a fund 
at interest to take care of the obligations as they arise. 

There are times when a teacher who has been reasonably 
competent for a number of years, seems to get into a rut or 
into constant difficulties with his associates or the adminis- 
tration. It may be for the best interests of all concerned 
that he accept a position in another institution. The way 
for this is made much easier if he has an annuity contract to 
bring along with him. 

Considerations such as the foregoing, should make it evi- 
dent that the college is a distinct beneficiary under a retire- 
ment program for its lay-staff. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Qld-age pensions took on new importance for the colleges 
when the Federal Social Security legislation was enacted in 
August, 1935. (Survivors’ benefits were added by amend- 
ment to the law in 1939.) In January, 1937, the first bene- 
fits of the Old-Age Pension title of the Act were paid in lump 
sum amounts. In January, 1940, payments of benefits were 
put on a monthly basis. As previously mentioned, colleges 
and other non-profit institutions were exempted, at their 
own request, from the provisions of the law. 

Prior to the enactment of the Social Security Law, col- 
leges which had retirement plans, were considered to be 
forward-looking. After the passage of the law, they were 
merely in step with the times. Those colleges which had no 
pension programs, were definitely behind the times. 

At the present time, under the Social Security Act the tax 
for old-age and survivors’ benefits is 2 percent of wages 
up to a maximum of $3,000 a year, payable half by the em- 
ployer and half by the employe. The law provides for auto- 
matic increases in the tax to a total of 6 percent of wages 
up to the same maximum of $3,000, payable half by the em- 
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ployer and half by the employe. However, as the time for 
increases arrived, Congress postponed the effective date of 
the increases.* It is a question as to whether the full pre- 
mium allowed by law will ever be collected as now provided 
because of Congressional doubts that the full reserve, even- 
tually necessary, should be raised by a tax on wages alone 
rather than to be supplemented from the general tax fund. 

The maximum benefit under the Social Security old-age 
and survivors’ title, payable to a family under one wage- 
earner’s account, is $85 per month. For all practical pur- 
poses, the maximum pension that could be obtained by an 
individual alone, would not exceed $60 a month. But there 
is no question that this Government pension plan returns 
more for the premiums invested than is possible under any 
other plan. 


FEDERAL PLAN AND PRIVATE PLAN 


The Federal Plan for old-age pensions has, so to speak, 
“put the colleges on the spot.” Since 1935 there has been a 


notable acceleration in the number of colleges adopting pen- 
sion programs for their faculties. (The number of Catho- 
lic colleges represented, probably does not exceed a dozen.) 
But there are still more colleges without pension programs 
than with such programs. One factor contributing to this 
situation, is a misunderstanding as to what would be the 
effect of the proposed extension of the Federal Plan to the 
colleges. Some college administrators have hesitated to 
proceed with the adoption of a private plan, because they 
erroneously believe that the Federal Plan would make this 
superfluous. 

This is certainly not true for members of the professional 
staff of a college. There is no doubt that coverage under the 
Social Security Law would not produce for them anything 
like an adequate pension. In most cases, pension payments 
could not be expected to exceed $50 a month for an indi- 
vidual or $75 a month if he has a wife living. It would 


ae pore 


*On June 12, 1946, the Ways and Means Committee of the House voted in favor of 
an increase to 1.5 percent (or a total tax of 3 percent payable half by employer and 
half by employe) for a five-year period beginning January 1. 
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still be necessary to supplement the Government plan with 
a private plan. There is, therefore, no conflict between 
Federal plan and private plan, they can work together. 
Assurance has already been given by the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, which handles most of the college 
pension programs, that reductions in premium payments to 
the Association can readily be made to absorb the payments 
under the Federal plan, if and when the coverage is extended 
to college personnel. Some of the commercial insurance 
companies have given like assurance. 


TYPES OF PROTECTION 


In order to have complete protection for the lay-members 
of our college staffs, attention must be given to the three 
major hazards of economic life, namely, premature death, 
old age, and sickness and accident. Premature death can 
be protected through some form of life insurance which is 
payable at death to one’s dependents. Old age can be pro- 


tected by some form of annuity insurance payable during 
the life of the person insured, or to his heirs if he dies before 
the age of retirement. Sickness and accident can be pro- 
tected by various forms of accident insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, or health plans. No purpose would be served here by 
giving detailed descriptions of the various plans available 
under these three headings. 

The important point to emphasize is that no system of 
protection is complete unless all three of these major haz- 
ards are provided for. It does not follow, however, that 
there is a moral obligation on the college to provide or to 
share the burden for all three forms of protection. As far 
as the college is concerned, the most important form of pro- 
tection is that which covers old-age pensions. This is the 
type of protection which if left to the individual will almost 
invariably be neglected. It is generally assumed that per- 
sonal life insurance, also accident and health insurance, es- 
pecially in the case of the professional staff, is the responsi- 
bility of the individual. I believe that this is a reasonable 
position. It should be mentioned, however, that a few col- 
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leges do provide group life insurance on a contributory 
basis for their academic staffs. 

It would be a mistake to think that a pension program is 
the only concern of a college. Death may cut short the 
period during which pension benefits are being accumulated. 
The widow and children of such a staff member may be left 
without adequate income at a most critical period of their 
lives. There is also the chance that disability of one type 
or another may reduce or take away the earning power of a 
teacher when he is making his contributions for retirement 
pension. It is easy to see how these situations could be 
embarrassing to the college. 

A college would do well, therefore, to interest itself in 
knowing just what protection is carried by each member of 
its staff, so that appropriate counsel may be given in urging 
protection in areas that are left unprotected. Without a 
college-sponsored pension program, however, such “inter- 
est” would undoubtedly be resented. The college mfght well 


stimulate the interest of its faculty members in the possi- 
bilities of a group life insurance plan and might agree to 
cooperate by handling the premiums through payroll deduc- 
tions. The same service could apply to accident insurance 
and to health insurance, such as the Blue Cross Plan. 


T.I.A.A. PENSIONS AND COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY PLANS 


So far as I know, all the reputable insurance companies 
will handle college pension programs. The commercial in- 
surance companies have convincing and persistent soliciting 
agents. They will present plans for a particular college in 
smart-looking portfolios. Their talk of dividends and op- 
tions will present an attractive picture to the Faculty Pen- 
sion Committee of the college. There is, however, only one 
agency that I know of that was founded especially to fund 
college pension programs on a non-profit basis and that lim- 
its its activities to the annuity and insurance problems of 
the teaching profession. That agency is the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. It is an outgrowth of the 
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Carnegie Foundation Pension Program which was set up 
in 1905 by Andrew Carnegie. The Association was founded 
in 1918 and incorporated as a non-profit corporation under 
the laws of the state of New York. It has been liberally 
endowed by the Carnegie Corporation so as to take care of 
most of its overhead expenses. It has developed principles 
and procedures that have stcod the test of experience and 
have given uniform satisfaction to the colleges. All but a 
very few of the privately supported colleges that have 
funded retirement programs, have entrusted them to 
T.I.A.A. The Association has no local offices or soliciting 
agents. Its overhead costs are necessarily lower and this is 
bound to be reflected in savings to the policy holders. Its 
services are at the beck and call of colleges, but no high- 
pressure methods are employed to place its contracts. 

The principal features of T.I.A.A. pensions may be sum- 
marized as follows: A reserve adequate to. support the an- 
nuity is provided during the productive years of the teacher 
by the regular, joint contributions of employer and em- 
ploye. Title to the contract is vested in the teacher and all 
accumulations thereunder are his property and go with 
him if he transfers from one institution to another. How- 
ever, his policy has no cash surrender value, nor can he 
borrow against the policy; otherwise, the very purpose for 
which it was devised would be defeated. The arrangement 
with the teacher is a contractual one, based upon sound 
actuarial experience. In consideration of certain premiums 
paid to the Association during the years of employment, the 
teacher will receive monthly income payments for life be- 
ginning usually at the age of 65. Until annuity payments 
begin, the premiums paid accumulate at compound interest. 
At retirement the teacher can exercise certain options as to 
how his annuity shall be paid. If for any reason premium 
payments are discontinued, the policy becomes paid up and 
the amount already accumulated is used to make payments 
to the teacher at a later date. In the event of death before 
the annuity begins, the entire equity, including dividends, 
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is paid in equal monthly installments to the widow or to the 
estate of the policy holder. 

It certainly would be a serious mistake for a college to 
enter into arrangements for a pension program with a com- 
mercial insurance company without having thoroughly 
studied the T.I.A.A. program, talked with its representa- 
tives and with the executives of colleges using their con- 
tracts. 
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